I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Boston, April, 1887. 


NORWEGIAN HORSES. 


The little horses, almost univer- 
sally of a dun color and having their 
manes cropped short, are wiry and 
full of life and courage, dashing 
down the hills at a seemingly reck- 
less pace, which carries the vehicle 
half way up’thenext rising ground 
by the mere impetus of the descent. 
It was particularly gratifying to 
observe the physical condition of 
the horses both inland and in the 
streets of Christiania, all being in 
good flesh. Mot a lame or poor 
animal was to be found among them, 
either in hack, dray, or country- 
produce cart. They are mostly 
pony-shaped. rather short in the 
legs, few standing over fourteen 
hands, and generally even less; but | 
yet, strong, tough, and round. It | 
was pleasing to observe the drivers. 
who seemed also to be the owners. 
When they came from the house or 
establishment where their business 
called them, they would often take 
some trifle from their pockets —an 
apple, a lump of sugar, or bit of 
bread — and tender it to the waiting 
horse, who was evidently on the 
look-out for such a favor. The good 
fellowship established between ani- 
mal and master was complete, and 
both worked more effectively to- 
gether. If the whip is used at all 
upon these faithful animals it must 
be very uncommon, since my watch- 
fulness in regard to the matter did 
not discover a_ single instance. | 
When a driver has occasion to stop 
before a house and leave his horse, 
he takes one turn of the rein about 
the animal’s near fore-foot and 
secures the long end loosely to the 
shaft. Custom has taught the 
horses that this process ties them 
to the spot, and they do not attempt 
to move away. Insects during the 
brief but intense heat of summer 
— are very troublesome to animals ex- | 
— posed to their bite, and so the Nor- | 
wegian horses are all wisely per- | 
mitted to wear long tails asa | & i 

| 
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tial d inst flies and 
defence A LUMP OF SUGAR, IF YOU PLEASE. 
are valued is very moderate. A —- 


No. 11. 
nicely-matched pair. quite sound, 
young, and well broken for pleasure 
driving. can be purchased for three 
hundred dollars or less. —*+ Due 
North,” by M. M. BALtov. 


A HORSE’S EAR FOR MUSIC. 


The following story is told by 
Fred Grant. In his last year at 
West Point, he held the position 
of captain of artillery. One day 
the visiting officer, who happened 
to be his father, Gen. Grant, held 
an inspection and drill. After the 
cadets had assembled on the parade 
ground, it was decided to give the 
commands by bugle call. The offi- 
cers would then deliver them by 
word of mouth to the men. Fred 
Grant had a notoriously bad ear 
for music. He had never been able 
to master a single tune, and worse 
still, had no idea of time. When 
the announcement of the mode of 
giving the orders was made, he 
rushed up to a comrade and said: 
‘“‘Great goodness! What shall I do? 
I can’t tell the difference between 
the ‘ charge’ and the ‘ retreat.’” 

His friend advised him to change 
his horse for Mazeppa, a horse of 
one of the sergeants. She would 
carry him through. He hastily did 
so, and watched every movement of 
his animal during the ensuing evo- 
lutions. When the bugle sounded 
‘‘forward,” the knowing animal 
advanced and the command was 
accordingly given to the men. 
When the call of ‘‘ halt” came, 
Mazeppa stood like a rock, and 
the proper order was issued by the 
officer. In this way, the horse, by 
its ear for music, told its rider the 
orders of the day and carried him 
safely through the complicated 
movements of the drill. — A/assa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


> 


A wild goose flies by a chart 
which the Royal Geographical 
Society could not mend. — OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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FROM 
HALTED BY CONFEDERATE FROGS. 

The summer of 1862 was particularly hot on the 
coast of North Carolina. 

General Burnside had captured a long reach of 
the seaboard and had established his headquarters 
at Newbern. 

There were Union troops at Fort Macon and 
Morehead City, not many miles up the coast, and 
much pay was due them. 

The money came down trom the North in July, 
and a couple of paymasters received orders to go at 
once and deal it out to the men. 

Before the war a railway had been constructed 
from Newbern to Morehead City. But all its roll- 
ing stock with the exception of one hand-car had 
gone into the interior of the State. The viaduct 
was only just wide enough to carry the rails and 
much ot its course was through a swamp. 

The quartermaster placed his one hand-car at the 
disposal of the paymasters, with the pleasant infor- 
mation that on the previous evening the Confeder- 
ates had made a raid and swept away all the pickets 
posted along the line. New pickets had been 
posted, and the proposed trip would be reasonably 
safe. 

That is,” he said, ‘* 1] guess you're sate from any 
Confeds, but if you don’t get through before dark 
I'd advise you to be pretty prompt about answering 
hail. The boys’ll all be awake this time. They 
won't be slow about taking care of themselves. 
Not aman of ’em wants to go to Wilmington just 
now, nor to Andersonville.” 

That warning made the paymaster shake his 
head, for it was plain enough that it would be dark 
before the trip could be half made. 

There were nine men huddled on that hand- 
car. A sergeant and four soldiers, the writer of 
this story, two paymasters — with the rank of 
major —iand one clerk in charge of a black box 
containing the greenbacks to be scattered among 
the volunteers on the morrow. 


* * * * 


In ten minutes more such a storm had arrived as 
was a credit to Cape Hatteras and the whole sea- 
coast of North Carolina. On rolled the hand-car, 
its passengers drenched with rain. The lightning 
flashed almost incessantly and the thunder seemed 
to be rolling around all over the swamp. Except 
where a streak of lightning cleft it, the darkness 
was like a solid wall, and there was neither head- 
light nor hand lantern for that hand-car. 

‘* Worst storm I ever saw,” remarked the sergeant, 
and one of the brace of men who were acting as 
motive power grunted back at him. It’s the worst 
kind of storm, but you can’t see it.” 

It was a just correction of the statement made by 
the sergeant, but at that moment a hoarse, deep, all 
but sepulchral voice from among the bushes and 
blackness at the right of the track commanded : — 

‘‘Ffalt!” 

**Stop her! Quick, boys:” exclaimed the ser- 
geant, and as the men changed instantly from 
motive power to brakes, he sprang from the car 
into water above his knees and waded forward to 
answer the hail and give the countersign. He 
could find nobody and came back to the hand-car 
and it was decided to go on. 

Perhaps half a mile had been gained, when 
another voice, on the leit this ‘time, and not so 
near, but equally hoarse and pereniptory, shouted :— 

Other words which seemed to follow were swal- 
lowed up by a clap of thunder, and so was the 
sergeant’s prompt response, but in an instant he was 
among the bushes. 

The first we heard from him was :— 

‘ Boys, it’s up to my waist and getting deeper!” 

**Go on, sergeant!” shouted one of the pay- 
masters. ‘+ They'll be shooting at us if they don't 
get an answer!” ? 

** Hurrah for Burnside !” squawked the paymaster’s 
clerk, in a vague effort to let any supposed picket 
know which side he was on: but a severe sternness 
from the farther end bade him : — 

“Shut up! Halt! Come along!” 

“I’m coming!” shouted the sergeant. ‘‘ Friend! 
Paymaster!” 

“Shutup! Come along!” responded the threaten- 
ing voice beyond him. 

For a full quarter of an hour the sergeant groped 
and floundered among those bushes. He used 


strong language;-very strong, indeed; but not a 
soul came to meet him, nor did another word reply 
to his repeated requests that the picket should 
advise him what course to take. 

**T give it up,” said the sergeant at last. He was 
only three paces from the car, but invisible. 

**The boys know who we are.” said one of the 
soldiers. **and we can go on; but it’s an awful 
mean joke to play in such a rain. We won't halt 
again for anybody.” 

But soon again came the stern order : — 

Halt!” 

And other voices seemed to say : — 

‘* Got’em! Got’em now!” 

‘Tm afraid they have,” groaned the major, 
‘“*money and all, and we're on our way to Wil- 
mington.” 

‘*No use to hurrah for Burnside this time,” 
squeaked the paymaster’s clerk. 

The sergeant ran ahead along the track until he 
missed his footing inthe dark and went off into a 
grimy depth of water and black mud, just as some- 
body said : — 

‘* Who's there ?”, and he was trying to respond : — 

‘* Friend with the countersign.” 

His mouth had too much in it for success, and 
once more he used strong expressions as soon as 
his vocal organs were at work again. Then we 
heard him say : — 

**Come along, boys! There ain’t anybody here, 
and the water’s six inches deep over the track.” 

It was a doleful mystery, and the chance of being 
fired into grew grisly enough as the car was urged 
forward. Just then the fierceness of the storm 
diminished, and with a great gust of wind from 
Cape Hatteras, ceased. More wind came and 
swept away the clouds, the moon came out glori- 
ously. 

Halt! Halt!” 

““Got’em! Got’em now!” 

That was what it sounded like, but the sergeant 
exclaimed : — 

‘Abraham Lincoln! If this don’t make five times 
that we’ve been halted by Confederate frogs!” 

In half an hour we were safe in Morehead 
City, leaving the frogs to play jokes on somebody 
else. —WiLL1AM O. Stropparp, in Boston Globe. 


[ Translated from the German for the Boston Pilot.| 


EASTER. 
H** to the chimes of the Easter bells, 
-© Over land and ocean pealing! 
Each heart in the spring new-risen swells 
With rapturous, holy feeling! 
The trees breathe fragrance in forest deep, 
Themselves with green robes adorning; 
The rose flings off the fetters of sleep, 
And smiles in the splendor of morning. 
The light creative streams down in floods, 
3ursts open each bud and kernel; 
And o’er the face of creation broods 
The spirit of Love Eternal! 
> 


|For Dumb Animals.” 


A BALLAD OF THE WAR. 
THE ATTACK. 
4 igo little chaps with paper caps, 
Flag flying and drum beating, 

A charge across the meadow made 
Where flocks of geese were eating. 
THE RETREAT. 

The geese at this set up a hiss, 
The soldier chaps sought cover, 
And out of breath and badly scar’d — 
The cruel war was over! 
F. H. STAUFFER. 
‘“‘Jounny, I have discovered that you have 
taken more maple sugar than I gave you.” 
“ Yes, grandma ; I’ve been making believe there 
was another little boy spending the day with 
me.”—Harpér's Bazar. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE CHIVALRY OF A SCHOOL GIRL. 


Under the title of ‘‘Sneered At,” in the ‘‘ ?ou¢h’s 
Companion,” we find a most interesting story in 
three columns, of a poor but beautiful girl, being 
educated by her uncle for a teacher, at a fashionable 
seminary where all the girls but her were able to 
dress expensively while she had only the plainest 
clothing. The valedictory poem was awarded her, 
but poverty made ‘it necessary that she should 
appear before the large and fashionable audience 
dressed only in coarse, white muslin without orna- 
ment.” Many of the wealthy young ladies sneered 
at her and so wrought upon the poor girl’s mind, 
that she thought of giving up her part. At this 
juncture a noble-hearted girl, the wealthiest of the 
whole school, whose dresses were imported from 
Paris, came to the rescue. Finding it impossible to 
prevail upon the poor girl to wear one of her costly 
dresses, she appeared on the day of graduation by 
her side; not in the rich costume prepared for the 
occasion, and which the girls ‘‘ were dying to see,” 
but in the same plain, coarse, white muslin, with 
only one rosebud for ornament. 

Under the inspiration of such noble heroism, the 
poor girl won the highest honors of the class, and 
from that day dated a friendship which lasted 
through life. 


We take the following from the Springfield Re- 
publican: 


A TEACHER WHO KNEW HER DUTY. 


One of the Sisters of St. Joseph, at the Elliot 
street convent school (the Cathedral School of 
Springfield), was dismissing her school at the noon 
hour recently, when she saw near the entrance to 
the school-yard a dark-featured man weighted down 
with bundles of trashy papers. He alternately 
glanced up at the windows of the building and at 
the fence behind him on which he had placed 
several more bundles, and appeared as though he 
was confident of disposing of 1000 of his vile 
sheets to the innocent children. The Sister in an 
instant read his purpose, and knowing full well the 
danger that beset her flock, called them back to 
their seats with a sharp ring of her bell. After 
passing word to the other teachers in the building 
she ordered the children to march out in pairs and 
continue in that way till they arrived at State 
street, and forbade them to take one of the papers 
or speak to the vender. The children, some of 
them not over eight years of age, faithfully obeyed 
the order. No military organization could have 
marched in better order than those 600 children 
did. The paper man at first was thunderstruck. 
He was used to having children flock around him 
and beg for the papers, but 100 or more passed him 
before he caught his breath. He then held out the 
papers in his most inviting way but no one touched 
them. Becoming angry, he sailed right into the 
line and tried to force the papers into the pockets 
of the children, when one little shaver shouted 
‘* break ranks,” and away rushed the youngsters. 
The pedler gathered himself and papers together 
and left. 


ATHENIANS AND LACED/AEMONIANS. 


It happened at Athens during the public presen- 
tation of some play exhibited in honor of the 
commonwealth, that an aged man came too late 
for a place suitable to his age and quality. Some 
young Athenians, who observed the difficulty, made 
signs to him that they would give him a seat, but 
when the old man came to where they sat, no one 
arose. i 

He then crossed over to the boxes of the Laceda- 
monians. They rose up to a man and with the 
greatest respect received him among them. The 
Athenians, touched with a sense of Spartan virtue, 
gave thunders of applause; and the old man cried 
out, ‘*The Athenians know what is right, but the 
Lacedemonians practice it.” — Ex. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SAMUEL E. Sawyer, Vice- 
President; Rev. THOMAS TimMINsS, Secretary; JosErH L. 
STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Pledge. 


“7 will tRY to be kind to all WAR MLESS living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage. 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P. C. A. 
on yok badges mean, “ Merciful Soctety Prevention of Cruelty 
to All.’ 


Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost, to every person who asks, 
full information about our Bands of Mercy, — how 
to form, what to do, how to do it. To every Band 
formed in America of thirty or more, we send, also 
without cost, ‘**‘ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, ” full of anecdote and instruction, our 
monthiy paper, Our DuMB ANIMALS, for one year, 
containing the best humane stories, poems, Nc. 
Also a copy of *‘ Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. 
To every American teacher 
twenty or more, we send the above and a beautiful 
imitation gold badge pin. 

All we require is simply signing our pledge: I 
will ¢ry to be kind to all Aarmless living creatures, 
and ¢ry to protect them from cruel usage.” Any 
intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, gold 
or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, four 
cents; song and hymn books, with fifty-two songs 
and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. The 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost 
only two cents for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street; Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and receive full information. 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band ot 
Pledge together. [See Melodies. | 
2— Remarks by President, and reading of 
Meeting by Secretary. 
— Readings, Recitations, ‘* Memory Gems,” and Anecdotes 
good and noble sayings, : and deeds done to an human and 
Bene creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 
4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 


Report of last 


> 
PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
Offices, sign the above ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘*Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘Band of 
Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Socirety for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return postage stamp, 
have names added to the list, and receive a 
similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can 
obtain them at the office by paying ten cents, or 
have them sent by mail by sending us, in postage 
stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are mem- 
bers of the ** Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 
ten cents a hundred. 


who forms a Band of 
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NEW 


BANDS OF 


MERCY 


Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals. 


West Boylston, Mass. 
P., Florence M. Pierce. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Washington Band. 

P., Ella F. Richardson. 
S., Joseph D. Jacoby. 
Kelley Band. 

P., Eva J. Smith. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

P., Belle S. Ronaldson. 
Saline, Mich. 


1st Primary School Band. 
Lawrence. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pearl of the Orient. 
P., Carrie E. Ward. 
Prattville, Ala. 
Faithful Band. 

P., Mrs. Mary Mims. 
Monticello, Ind. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Flora Hanawatt. 
Longwood, Mo. 

Rosie Powell. 
South Deerfield, Mass. 
P., M. A. Pierce. 

S., B. C. Hastings. 
Gratton Centre, Mass. 


P., Henry A. Stockwell. 


Kasson, Minn. 


Loyal Temperance 
gion Band. 
P., Mrs. H. M. White. 


South Boston. Mass. 
Bigelow School. 
P., Ida A. Blume. 
Emporia, Kansas. 
P., Miss L. A. Minor. 
Monticello, Ind. 
1 Will Try Band. 
P., Virginia Gardner. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Little Helpers’ Band. 
P., Lilian M. Thayer. 
Longwood, Mo. 
P., Lydia Curry. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
P., Lucie D. Welsh. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Busy Workers’ Band. 
P., Carrie Merscher. 
Atalissa, Iowa. 
P., Tillie Atkinson. 
Grant, Pa. 
Pine Grove Band. 
P., W. Lloyd Greene. 
Gilmer’s Store, N. C. 
Willing Workers’ 
>., Mrs. Mary 
Dayton, Ohio. 
P., Emma Moodie. 
New Orleans, La. 
Olive Branch Band. 
P., Lottie E. Steiling. 
Lookout, Mo 
P., Maggie Clopton. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Children’s Band. 
P., Minnie L. Neibel. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Agassiz Assoc. Band. 
P., May Wilson. 
S., Bertha M. Wilson. 
Three Rivers, Mass. 
Se oe Band No. I 
F. E. Beauregard. 


Kittie L. Webb. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Clara M. Smith. 


Le- 


Band. 
A. Shaw. 


5574: 


No. 4 Band. 
P., Helen L. 


No. 5 Band. 


Robinson. 


P.,N. J. L. Chamberlain. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Sunbeams Band. 
P., Helen L. Lewis. 
S., Minnie R. Lendley. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Willing Workers. 

P., Edith M. Orr. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Daisies Band. 

P., Mary A. Pearson. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Happy Helpers’ Band. 
P., Lorene H. Durbin. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Watchers’ Band. 
P., Ida O. Turner. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Emerson School Band. 
P., Frances M. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Sympathy Band. 
Kelley School. 

P., Alice H. Olmstead. 
Monticello, Ind. 

P., Mary Paul. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Pansy Band. 
Ps Mrs: MOL. 


Norwood, Mass. 


P., Miss L. B. Thompson. 


Norwood, Mass. 

P., Jennie P. Baker. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
P., Laura A. Beall. 
Shutesbury, Mass. 
P., Wm. Gray. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
P., Mary B. Dickson. 
Napa City, Cal. 
Henry Bergh Band. 
Prot. 
S., Sophira Miller. 
Curdsville, Va. 
Saratoga School Band. 
P., Mary L. Griffin. 
S., Lucy A. Trent. 
Oakland, Cal. 


P., Miss K. D. McLean. 


Grafton, Mass. 

Red Ribbon Band. 

P., Geo. Odlum. 

S., Abbie L. Stiles. 

Morrillville, Neb. 

P., Charles O’Hara. 

Skiddy, Kansas. 

Helping Hand Band. 
?,, Ella A. Lower. 

Centreville, Mass. 

Star of Hope Band. 

P., Jennie T. Bolles. 

Longwood. Mo., 

P., Nellie Scott. 

Needham, Mass. 

Harris Band. 

P., Willia M. Leach. 


Spring Hill, Nova Scotia. 


P., Miss M. Richey 
Tuttle. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Henry W. Longfellow 
Band. 

P., Bridget T. Carlon. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Butler School. 
Rainbow Club Band. 
P., M. L. McSorley. 


Simpson. 


Weston. 


W. C. Damon. 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 
P., Elizabeth Alberti. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Gems of Charity Band. 
P., Dessie Stouffer. 
Trappe, Maryland. 
Bessie Bartlett Band. 
P., H. Lena Mellier. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Buds of Promise Band. 
P., Orilla A. Bryant. 
Lookout. Mo. 
P., Earles Clapton. 
Germantown, Ohio. 
Garfield Band. 
P., Mrs. H. M. Reiszer. 
New Holstein, Wis. 
3onne Cause Band. 
P.,. Soren Sorenson. 
Longwood, Mo. 
P., Ellen Greer. 
Hartland, Me. 
FP Sarah E. Stinchfield. 
Sidney, Ohio. 
Cuvier Band. 
P., J. E. Moorland. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Anderson Band. 
P., Mrs. Mary Cole. 
S., Lorenzo McNish. 
T., Mrs. Z. Booker. 
Abbottsburg, N. C. 
P., F. H. Norcom. 
5587- Diamond Hill, R. I. 
Cheertul Workers’ Band. 
P., Bartlett. 
Dayton. Ohio. 
East Hill Band. 
P., R. P. Mercer. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Anna M. Accola. 
5590. Auburn, California. 
Little Protectors’ Band. 
P., Cate McElwee. 
Wakeman, Ohio. 
Little Workers’ Band. 

Jessie A. Barnes. 
Auburn, Cal. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P.,Mrs. Jennie N. Hughes. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Edgerly Band. 
P., Fannie F. Fuller. 
Germantown, Ohio. 
Cleveland Band. 
P., May Becker. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Faithtul Keepers’ Band. 
P., Carrie E. Logan. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Laura Ray. 
Empire Band. 
P., Frank J. Roller. 
Adrian. Mich. 
P.. Franc M. 
5599. Dayton. Ohio. 
Grace Methodist Band. 


Haislet. 


P., Louise A. Gaddis. 
5600. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Good Will Band. 
Burns. 
5601. Abbeville. La. 


Mouton Cove Band. 
P., Ambroise Lacour. 
S., Rosa M. Becker. 
T., Regina Becker. 


A Buffalo father, to encour- 
age early rising, offered a 
money prize to the child who 
should rise earliest next morn- 
ing. At a very early hour 
a little girl appeared, claimed 
and got the prize, and went 
back to bed. 
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Our ANIMALS. 
Boston, April, 1887. 


Our Directors’ meeting, being postponed this 
month to March 29th, comes too late to be 
reported in this paper. 


FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES. 

We are glad to announce that our petition to 
the Boston Water Board resulted in the open- 
ing on March Ist, of fwelve more drinking 
fountains for horses, with automatic appliances 
put on at the City’s expense. We shall hope 
before another winter to have these appliances 
put on nearly all our fountains, and have them 
all kept open the entire winter. We are in- 
debted to the Boston Water Board and Mr. E. 
R. Jones, Superintendent, for prompt action 
upon our petition. 

GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

Our hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Agriculture of our Senate and House came off 
on March 17th. We are happy to say that we 
have the hearty aid and co-operation of our 
State Board of Cattle Commissioners, and are 
likely to obtain the desired and much needed 
laws for prevention of glanders and farcy. 

IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 

We renew the present month our appoint- 
ments to Agents, and respectfully ask the careful 
reading of the instructions which accompany 
the commissions. 

Miss Ciara L. WarRNER is authorized to 
collect for our Society, money to be used in 
Central and Western Mass. Sums received by 
her with names of givers will be acknowledged 
in “Our Dums ANIMALS,” which, with other 
publications, will be sent to each giver. 

OUR MISSIONARY FUND. 

If our Missionary Fund would warrant it, we 
should be glad to send hundreds of thousands 
of copies of our humane leaflets and other 
humane publications into the public schools 
of States and Territories where there are no 
societies and little or no protection for dumb 
animals. Through the schools we could reach 
the fathers and mothers as well as the children, 
and create a public sentiment which would lead 
to societies, laws, and humane education. 

We invite all our friends, while they do not 
forget our home needs, to send such donations 
as they can afford to our “Afissionary Fund,” 
assuring them that every dollar will be consci- 
entiously and economically expended where in 
our judgment it will accomplish the greatest 
good. 


“‘BirpicipaL Women” is a term coined by 
Boston for such of the fair sex as wear birds’ 
plumage upon their hats. 


OUR MISSIONARY FUND. 

We received Feb. 28th, from Mrs. DeWolf of 
Liverpool, England, $50 “‘to de expended in any 
way you may consider best.” We put it without 
a moment’s hesitation into our “JAZissionary 
Fund.” It will send to teachers of public 
schools in States and Territories where they are 
most needed, fwenty thousand more humane 
leaflets to awaken humane sentiment and lead 
to humane organizations. 


A PLEASANT LETTER TO RECEIVE. 
Mr. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,— A lady desires me to send you the 
enclosed ten dollars for your humane work, to 
which I add ten dollars also— regretting that my 
contribution must be so small— but I remember 
the true saying: “He who gives promptly, gives 
two-fold.” 

Please use it for your work in the West, and 
oblige one who remembers with constant gratitude 
that God’s helpless, suffering creatures have in 
you so unfaltering and faithful an advocate and 
friend. New York ClIry. 

March 23, 1887. 

THE PLEASURE OF OUR WORK. 


In our December Number, as our readers 
will remember, we had an article on the above 
subject. 

There is no hour of the day so happy to us 
as that during which we open our morning pile 
of letters from all over this country, full of 
kind wishes and the good tidings of our work. 
It is a happiness not only to see its present, 
but also because of the glimpses we get of its 
grander future. 
from one of the 
America, opening to us a new field, wide as the 
continent and full of promise. We wish we 
could live a hundred years to work and witness. 
We hope we may live a thousand and be able 
in some way to help. 

THIS IS MY CONVICTION. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


This morning we have a letter | 
most influential women of | 


| with a place on the Board of Managers: 


If we ever attain to the highest standard of | 


Christian principles, it will be through an innate, 
heartfelt consideration and sympathy for the 
dumb creatures of God. 
SAMUEL E. SAWYER. 
TreEMONT House, March 6, 1887. 


MAINE. 


We are glad to learn from Mrs. Bishop Eastburn 
that the Maine Legislature has incorporated the 
‘“‘Maine Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annual report of the Washington Humane 
Society shows 1854 cases of cruelty to animals in- 
vestigated and 184 prosecuted; also 165 cases of 
cruelty to children investigated and remedied by 
prosecution or otherwise. The receipts of the 
year, including $110 from two of our Massachu- 


setts members, Mrs. Wm. Appleton and Mrs. J. | 


Arthur Beebe, were $1460.97; and for fountains 
$234.29; expenses $1288.61; and for fountains 
$252.81. The President is Hon. Arthur McArthur. 


Corresponding Secretary, J. B. T. Tupper, Esq., 
1320 19th street. 
N. W. 


The new office is at 1220 F street, 


KEEP COOL. 
A friend in another city writes us of the 


| discouragements he meets in humane work. 


We answer, don’t get discouraged. Remember 
that pioneers must expect obstacles. This world 
is a battle-field, and life a battle between right 
and wrong. Even Paul had a thorn in the flesh 
sent from Satan to torment him. Of course 
some people will find fault that you do too 
much, and others that you do too little; as the 
Irishman said about the strike: “ Zhe strikers 
say they will break me head if I work and the 
old woman says she will break me head if I 
don't.” 

Undoubtedly, ¢/ you do your duty, you will be 
called a crank — every reformer since the world 
began has been called the same. Cranks are 
very useful—cranks ¢wrn something — while 
weather-vanes only show which way the wind 
blows. 

Keep cool, good friend. Steer half way 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and one of these 
days the folks who now make you the most 
trouble will praise what you have done, or try 
to make the world think they did it all them- 
selves. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The 14th annual reports of President White and 
other officers of the Women’s Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, show it to be one of the strongest and 
most active of our American organizations. 

Permanent fund about $30,000; income of the 
year, including about $3,000 from a very successful 
Fair, $9,204.25; expenses $4,276.14; complaints of 
cruelty investigated (576); convictions (72); dogs 
killed 5,247; cats killed about 11,000. A long list 
of life members and contributors and various other 
humane work done and attempted. 

The officers are Mrs. Caroline Earle White, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. C. D. Ritchie, Treasurer; Miss Eliza- 
beth Morris, Recording Secretary: Miss L. L. Bald- 
win, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Adele Biddle, 
Chairman of Shelter Committee; Elizabeth Morris, 
Chairman of City Refuge. 

We also notice that three gentlemen are favored 
Messrs. 
R. C. Davis, M. Richards Muckle and R. W. Ryerss. 

Resolutions of deep respect and sympathy were 
passed in relation to the death of that excellent 
woman and devoted friend of dumb animals, and 
one of the founders of the Society, Mrs. Mary 
EARLE, mother of Mrs. President White. 


MONTREAL. 


The annual report of Canadian Society shows 
236 cases dealt with; receipts $914. Expenses 
$651.91. Charles Alexander, President; George 
Durnford, Secretary. 


MAINE. 


Miss I. C. Hamilton is having fine success in 
Maine in forming ‘‘Bands of Mercy” in various 
towns. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS SENDING COMPLAINTS. 


It is very important to send your names, which 
are never known out of our offices, if you so 
direct. 

A large part of our anonymous complaints our 
officers cannot find time to investigate. 
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HUMANE LEAFLETS. 


By permission of the Boston School Board, 
granted by unanimous vote, Geo. T. ANGELL, Esq. 
will distribute 60,000 copies of the brightest, most 
attractive leaflets on kindness to animals ever pub- 
lished. Teachers in other cities and towns will do 
well to send to Mr. ANGELL, at 19 Milk street, for 
copies for their schools. — Fournal of Education, 
February 24. 

Of the beautiful leaflets on kindness to animals, 
of which we spoke two weeks since, there were 
300,000 copies in the first edition; and by unani- 
mous vote of the Boston School Board, each pupil 
in the public schools received one. Every teacher 
in the United States may recetve a package free, 
postpaid, by application to Gro. T. ANGELL, 19 
Milk street, Boston. — Yournal of Education, 
March 10, 1887. 


Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL has sent us the neatest 
copies of humane literature we have ever seen. 
Leatlets, eight in a set, showing the claims of our 
dumb animals, full of anecdotes and dotted here and 
there with lovely pictures.— Mew Orleans Picayune. 


Iwish they could go into every home and school 
in the country. Kk. Botton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

GENERAL JOHN Eaton, known to every teacher 
in America as head of ‘‘¢he National Bureau of 
Education,” writes as follows: ‘* Your leaflets are 
that beautiful and 
desirable end, ‘he merctful treatment of our dumb 
animals. Great success to your labors. 

Joun Eaton. 

MARIETTA, Outo, March 15th, 1887. 


especially adapted to secure 


-- 


We are glad to learn that various Boston 
schools are using our leaflets for reading exer- 
cises, thus giving all the children the benefit of 
all the selections. 

This, received from one of the most widely known 
Principals of one of the largest Boston Schools, 
may be taken as a sample of others: 

My Dear Mr. ANGELL: I write to acknowledge 
the receipt of 1,700 beautiful and beneficent leaflets, 
issued by the Society of which you are President. 
They have been distributed among the different 
schools of the Dudley District, allowing one to 
each pupil, and sending the same kind to the 
respective rooms, to be used as a class-reading 
exercise. By interchanges it is proposed to have 
all eight reach each pupil. 

The theme for the general hall exercises in May 
will be A¢nxduess to Animals. Permit me to consider 
youas one of the Dudley School Assistants; for the 
influence of your addresses to the school and the 
Band of Mercy and Our DumB ANIMALS publica- 
tions can be clearly seen as quickening, refining and 
humanizing our pupils. God speed your work. 

Faithfully yours, 
Leverett M. CHASE. 

DupLey March 10, 1887. 


President G. T. ANGELL of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has prepared a series of attractive and instructive 
leaflets, happily illustrated, and teaching the blessed 
grace of mercy to dumb animals. The whole set 
of eight is sent by mail for five cents. The monthly 


organ of the Society —Our DumB ANIMALS —is 
always crowded with interesting incidents, and 
should find a patron in every family. 
a year.— Zion’s Herald, March 27. 


Fifty cents 


Our Dumb Animals. 


FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES. 


We wish to call the attention of all our 
readers to the importance of providing water- 
ing-troughs and drinking fountains for horses 
and other animals. How happy you may 
become in the thought that you have made 
thousands of horses happier by erecting one. 

We are indebted to Henry F.. Jenks of 
Pawtucket, R. I., for the above cut of a foun- 
tain he manufactures. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


_— bonny, bonny little birds! 

It is their hour of need. 

They have no power to beg for life, 
It is for them I plead. 

The human cry to God is still 


For ‘‘ mercy, mercy,” solely ; 
The birds sing only ‘‘ God be praised,” 


And “holy, holy, holy.” 


They have no power to cry to us 
When pride or fashion slays them, 

For woman who pretends to love, 
And Judas-like betrays them. 


For woman—who will praise the song, 
Then bid them slay the singer, 

That the wee head or tortured breast 
Some added charm may bring her. 


Couid ye but see the bright wings torn 
From birds alive and bleeding, 

And note their quivering agony, 
I had no need for pleading. 


The wingless form flung in the dust, 
Its deathly pain and terror, 

Would wake in every woman’s heart 
A bitter sense of error. 


Ten thousand thousand little birds, 
In cruel hands a dying, 

Have heard, with breaking mother-hearts, 
Their hungry nestlings crying. 

The nestlings starve, and God’s command 
Has been defied and broken, 

For He who made the universe 
In their behalf hath spoken. 


The bonny, bonny little birds, 
It is their hour of need; 
They have no power to beg for life— 
It is for them I plead. 
ELIZABETH FREELAND. 
Rochester, Dec. 18, 1886. 


_ ago he was a student at Dartmouth College when I 
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A SHORT ADDRESS ON THE PROTECTION 
OF ANIMALS. 


We receive many invitations to give addresses, 
which we are compelled to decline; then friends 
write us asking ¢f we can send an address to be 
read. ‘Yo meet this want we print the following 
paper read before the International Congress of 
Educators at New Orleans, La., February 26, 1885, 
and recently published by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS, AND THE ‘‘AMERICAN BANDS 
oF MERCY.” 


By GEO. T. ANGELL or Boston. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I have 
your kind invitation to occupy fifteen minutes in 
behalf of the innumerable millions of God’s lower 
creatures, who have no power in any language we 
can understand, to speak for themselves — the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the cattle on 
a thousand hills. 

I have no time to tell you about the hundreds of 
thousands that annually die on our cars and steam- 
boats in transportation; how their flesh, with that 
of animals taken a/most dead from cars and steam- 
boats, is sold in our markets; and of the effects 
on public health of eating those meats. 

I have no time to tell you of the cruel methods by 
which millions of animals are annually slaughtered; 
and how every animal can be killed without fore- 
knowledge, and almost without pain, and ought to 
be; and of the effects of this cruelty on those who 
eat their meat. 

I have no time to tell you how, over a large part 
of this country, calves are taken from their mothers 
when too young to eat hay, and kept four to six 
days before they are killed, without any nourish- 
ment whatever, and during this time are bled, in 
some instances several times, to make their flesh 
whiter, more delicate, and more dangerous to eat. 

I have no time to tell you how in some parts of 
our country, sheep are sheared in cold weather, and 
left standing in cold yards, without fleeces, several 
days before they are killed. ; 

Il have no time to tell you how milch cows are 
ill-treated, and the effects on the milk and its pro- 
ducts, making it sometimes as poisonous as the 
milk of the ill-treated human mother. 

I have no time to tell you of the importance of 
our insect-eating birds to agriculture; that we could 
not live on the earth without them; and that they 
are decreasing tn this country, while insects are 
zucreasing. 

I have no time to tell you how our old and in- 
jured domestic animals can be killed in the most 
merciful ways, and are so killed where we have 
societies to do it. 

I have no time to tell you of cock-fights and dog- 
fights and bull-fights, and their influence wherever 
they are practiced. 

I have no time to tell you of the useless unre- 
stricted vivisection which has been practiced so 
largely in this country many years; how one man 
has taken already the lives of more than three 
thousand animals in his useless experiments; how 
these animals are kept in suffering sometimes days, 
and sometimes weeks. Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, 
Harvard University professor of surgery, told me 
some time since, that from all this animal torture 
and destruction, xot ove useful fact has thus far, to 
his knowledge, been discovered in America. 

I have not time to speak of the ten thousand 
wrongs that are inflicted on man’s useful servant, 
the horse, and his Southern cousin, the mule. If 
you stay long in this city you will see enough of 
them to make your hearts sad. 

I have not time to talk to you about the immor- 
tality of animals believed in by more than half the 
human race; and in that half, such men as Agassiz, 
who was a firm believer in the immortality of 
animals. 

If I had an hour, instead of fifteen minutes, I 
could tell you about all these, and many other 
things which I think you would never forget. 

A few days since, I had the pleasure of addressing 
one of.the large educational institutions of this 
city, and at the close of my address, a gentleman 
arose in the audience and said that some ten years 
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had the pleasure of putting this information before 
some four hundred of the students in the college 
chapel; and though he had never hardly thought of 
the subject before, he carried trom his whole college 
course when he graduated, no stronger or more 
durable impression than that of our duty to God’s 
lower creatures. He is now a superintendent of the 
public schools of one of our most important cities, 
and a member of this convention. 


The wonderful growth of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, is a subject with 
which probably some of you are familiar; how they 
have stretched out their protecting arms, not only 
in this country, but in Europe, Asia, Atrica, and 
many islands of various oceans, numbering among 
their members many of the noblest and best, and 
most illustrious of the world’s citizens. In England, 
the Royal Society is under the patronage of the 
Queen, and its president a member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council. 

The first audience I had the pleasure of addressing 
there some years ago was presided over by one ot 
the most learned men in England, the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and the gentleman who 
moved the vote of thanks was Field Marshal Sir 
John Burgoyne, very near the head of the British 
army; the second was at the house of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts — probably, next to the Queen, the 
most highly respected woman in England. 

In France, Germany, and elsewhere, wherever I 
have traveled in Europe, | have found the same. 
One German society numbers among its members 
twenty-three generals and over two hundred officers 
of the German army. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, 1 think that 
no charitable society of the State has on its roll of 
officers and members more distinguished and influ- 
ential names than the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I think that no 
society in the State is better known, or more 
popular. 

But, in the limited period allotted me, ove thing 
I do have time to tell you; and that is, that we 
long ago found that the great remedy for all these 
wrongs lies, zot in laws and prosecuting officers, but 
in the public and private schools ; that a thousand 
cases of cruelty can be prevented by kind words and 
humane education, for every one that can be pre- 
vented by prosecution; and that if we are ever 
going to accomplish anything of permanent value 
for the protection of those whom our Societies are | 
organized to protect, zt must be through the kind | 
assistance of the teachers in our public and private 
schools, | 

| 


We found another important fact—that when 
children were taught to be kind to animals, to spare 
in spring time the mother bird with its nest full of | 
young, to pat the horses, and play with the dogs, 
and speak kindly to all harmless living creatures, | 
they became more kind not only to animals, du¢ 
also to each other. 

If there were more time, I should be very glad to 
give you the experience of European teachers 
proving what I state. 

Out of two thousand convicts inquired of in 
American prisons, only twelve had any pet animal 
during childhood. 

Out of nearly seven thousand children carefully 
taught kindness to animals through a series of 
years, in an English school, not one has ever been 
charged with a criminal offence in any court. 

To many of you it will be no new thing when I 
State that crime has grown in this country, for 
many years, far beyond our growth of popula- 
tion. 

If there were more time I would give 
statistics. 

And it is becoming a great question how long our 
present form of government, and the proper pro- 
tection of property and life, can be maintained with 
this constant growth of crime over population, and 
how we are to stop it. 

Not more than one-half the people of this country, 
and in some States, not more than a quarter, attend 
any church, or their children any Sunday-school. 
The churches cannot reach them. 

Science is making wonderful progress. A Nihi- 
list lecturer recently stated to a large audience in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, that there were about 
four hundred schools in Europe (he did not say how 
many in America) whose only object was to teach 
the use of explosives; and that two ounces of an 
explosive he then had, placed at the entrance of | 


you 


Tremont Temple, would destroy the lives of every 
‘person in that building! 

We want no French revolutions here, with barri- 
cades and guillotines, and the streets red with blood ; 
and we think the best way to avoid such things is 
through widespread, merciful and humane education 
in our schools. 

How can you deffer reach the Nihilistic father or 
mother, who never enters the door of a church, or 
uses the name of the Supreme Being except in 
blasphemy, than through his or her child in our 
public schools? And how can you better reach the 
heart of the child than by teaching tt kindness to 
the weakest and most defenceless of God's creatures, 
with such other merciful teachings as may be easily 
added ? 

For this purpose was founded, in Boston, on 
the 28th of July, 1882, the ‘‘American Band of 
Mercy,” whose badge I wear. 

Among its earliest members were the Governor 
of Massachusetts, the Mayor of Boston, the Chief 


| Justice of our Commonwealth and other judges; 


the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston, who 
caused a branch to be established in his cathedral, 
with about 1,500 members, and gave permission to 
establish them in all the Sunday and parochial 
schools of his diocese; the leading editors of our 
religious and educational papers and_ several 
hundreds of clergymen of all denominations, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

It has now about four thousand seven hundred 
branches, reaching from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, and numbering over three hundred 
thousand members. 

They are in Sunday-schools of all denominations, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic; and in week-day 
schools of all grades, from the primary to the 
university. 

Their badge is a five-pointed star, on which are 
the mottoes, ‘*‘ Glory to God,” ‘* Peace on earth,” 
‘Good will to all,” and on the five points of the 
star, ‘‘ Kindness to all harmless living creatures.” 
On arecent public occasion, the President of the 
United States, who belongs to a Buffalo branch, 
wore this badge while reviewing some ten thousand 
children. Their cards of membership have a beau- 
tiful picture of the signing of the pledge. 

Their object is to encourage in every possible way, 
brave, generous, noble and merciful deeds; to 
protect not only the lower races, but also every 
suffering human being that needs and deserves 
protection. 

For this purpose, they aim to use the best litera- 
ture of the world — songs, poems, pictures and 
stories which will promote these objects; and, by 
public ‘‘ Band of Mercy” concerts and meetings, to 
reach all outside whom they can influence. 

Their methods of organization are so simple that 
a boy or girl can organize. 

Their meetings occupy various lengths of time, 
from an hour to ten minutes, once a month or once 
a week — sometimes more often; sometimes sepa- 
rately, and sometimes as part of school or Sunday- 
school exercises. 

They cost nothing, for they require only the simple 
pledge, ‘‘ I will ¢ry to be kind toall harmless living 
creatures, and ¢ry to protect them from cruel usage.” 

To be sure, they have membership books for 
registry of names of members for those bands that 
want them; beautiful imitation gold and silver 
badge-pins for those who want them; ribbon badges 
and cards of membership for those who want them; 
some hundred thousand of these badges and cards 
have been sent out over the country, and they cost 
but a few cents each. 

But they are not necessary. All that is required 
is the simple pledge, ‘I will ¢vy to be kind to all 
harmless living creatures, and ¢/ry to protect them 
from cruel usage.” 

The Parent Band of the Massachusetts Society 
sends to each Band formed from it, without cost, 
(1) full information; (2) twelve interesting lessons 
on kindness, full of anecdotes and instruction; and 
(3) a copy for one year of its monthly paper, ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals,” filled with stories, songs, and 
instruction, encouraging kindness both to animals 
and human beings. It sends also to each Band, 
specimens of Band of Mercy hymns and songs, 
adapted to popular music and suitable for school 
and Sunday-school exercises. They are already 
sung from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Add these it 
sends without cost. 


To every teacher who forms a Band of twenty or 
more, it sends in addition its beautiful badge-pin 
without cost. 

I have spoken of distinguished educators, states- 
men, governors, judges, the President of the United 
States, and other distinguished persons who have 
joined the Bands of Mercy. 

Why did they join? Yo make themselves more 
merciful? Because they thought they needed it? 
Probably not, but because they wanted to give the 
weight of their influence to lessen pain and suffer- 
ing in the world; to aid in carrying an education 
of mercy into all our schools; to aid in hastening 
the day, 


** When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world give back the song 
That now the angels sing.” 


But will the bands last? 

We think the man, or woman, or boy, or girl, 
who once takes the pledge, will never forget it — 
not in fifty years. If the pledge is repeated once a 
month, or once a week, we think the impression 
will be still stronger. If followed by proper read- 
ing and instruction once a month, or once a week, 
we think it will be stronger still. 

I can give instances in which a single talk on 
kindness to animals has produced wonderful results. 

President Hayes told me at Washington, some 
years ago, that a single talk he once heard on the 
subject when at school in Massschusetts, he had 
never forgotten, and so he put in his annual mes- 
sage what I wrote for him in regard to the cruel 
transportation of animals on our railroads. 

Seven to eight millions of animals in the great 
Chicago stock yards are now annually protected 
from cruelty, largely through the influence of one 
man, whose teacher fifty years ago, away up in the 
mountains of New Hampshire, put into his little 
boyish hand some verses on kindness to animals. 

Will the Bands last? 

We want everybody’s influence to help us make 
them last as long as the world lasts, and cruelty. 
We want to baptize them once, and then if they 
fall off baptize them again; and so keep baptizing 
them to the end of time — or cruelty. 

In behalf of all whom I represent, and for the 
good of our own race and our common country, I 
pray you help us form and baptize these Bands 
of Mercy in all your schools. 


A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 


A corresondent of the Hartford 7zmes relates a 
little incident that is both amusing and suggestive: 

It is generally understood that if a person vacates 
a seat for a few moments and leaves some article in 
it that this will secure it till his return. In more 
than one instance we have seen an overcoat or 
satchel removed from a seat thus reserved and 
placed elsewhere by a new comer. An amusing case 
of the kind recently occurred on a road not far trom 
Hartford. A gentleman had occasion to leave his 
seat for a few moments at a station and on return- 
ing found his overcoat and satchel removed and the 
seat taken possession of by a young man and ‘his 
best girl.” The gentleman said to the young man: 
‘I think I am entitled to this seat, as I left articles 
in it while I stepped to the platform for a moment.” 
Said the young man: ‘ Possession ts nine points of 
the law,and J think we will keep the seat. ‘*Then,” 
said the gentleman, ‘ will you please rise that I 
may get my umbrella?” The youngman could not 
refuse this reasonable request and as he rose from 
the seat the gentleman slipped into it much to the 
amusement of the other passengers. The young 
man then requested ‘‘ his best girl” to go with him 
to another seat. In reply she said, ‘‘I can’t get 
out.” ‘Will you rise?” said the young man 
to the gentleman, ‘‘ and allow this young lady to 
come out.” ‘I think not” said the latter; ‘‘ 
session ts nine points of the law, I propose to keep 
zt, and if your friend wishes to vacate the seat 
she can step over or in front,” which she did 
without delay, causing much amusement to those 
who witnessed the performance. 


The difference between a man and a dog is 


that when they go into a saloon together, the 
dog will come out sober. 
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AN IMPORTANT WANT 
SUPPLIED. 


Humane Leaflets for Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Bands of 
Mercy and Homes. 


While our “ Zwelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” 
(thirty-two pages costing but 
two cents), have gone al- 
ready te some fifty thous- 
and teachers of American 
Schools, we have long felt 
the importance of something 
still cheaper and more suitable 
for general distribution. To 
meet this, we have with much 
care prepared eight leaflets con- 
taining something over a hun- 
dred carefully selected stories, 
poems, etc. Each leaflet hav- 
ing on its first page a beauti- 
ful picture, and which we 


will send, postage paid, to 


—— 


HUMANE LEAFLETS. 


THIS CUT APPEARS ON FIRST PAGE OF HUMANE LEAFLET 
No. 5. 


OUR CAT. 


Schools, Sunday Schools, 


Bands of Mercy and others, 
at the following rates, less 
than first cost, viz.: for the 
eight, five cents, for twenty- 
Sour, ten cents, for one hun- 
dred, twenty-five cents. They 
are numbered one to eight, 
and any number of those pre- 
ferred, or of the whole, can be 
ordered at the above rates; 
payment being sent in post- 
age stamps, if preferred. 
We invite all teachers of 
schools and Sunday schools, 
all officers of ‘Bands of 
Mercy,” all parents and others 
who may read this notice, to 
send to Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 19 Milk 
street, Boston, five cents, and 
receive and carefully examine 
this series. Two of the eight 
cuts which appear on the 
first pages, we give here. 


THE BIRDS AT SUNRISE— ELOQUENT 


WORDS. 


I hardly know how this world would get along 
without birds. They toil not, any more than the c ; 1 
lily, neither do they spin. Yet a summer without certainly fatal both to our fruits and flowers in 
birds would seem almost to be no summer at all. 
Some of the most salient of our inspirations are 


connected with bird-song. I don’t 
suppose that if you live in the city 
you know anything about it. Be- 
cause the little driblets of bird- 
songs that men hear in the day 
time are no adequate revelation of 
their minstrelsy. It is in the sum- 
mer my habit to rise about 3.30 of 
an unclouded morning—not to stay 
up but at about 4 to hear the lead- 
ing notes, the call of the chorister, 
usually in some near tree; a little 
peeping noise, as much as to say: 
‘* My dear, are you awake?” And 
that wakes some other one in a 
further tree, and one note joins to 
another until the birds in all the 
neighborhood are aroused, and then 
all at once there breaks out such a 
choir of song of every description 
that it would seem as if the heaven 
were packed full of birds from end 
to end, and the whole neighbor- 
hood a_ gigantic organ. That 
holds on for half-an-hour or three- 
quarters. Then they go to break- 
fast and I go back to bed. Their 
grace of motion, their beauty of 
plumage, the interesting study that 
there is in their nidification and in 
the rearing of their young at this 
voc’l season, make the birds 
among our most attractive sum- 
mer interests. They are not only 
this to the fancy and to the 
emotions, but they are our bene- 
factors. For it may be said, I think, 
that in the temperate and tropic 


zones, the development of insect life is so enormous, 
that if it were not to be reduced by the birds 
feeding upon the insects or their eggs, it 
would be almost fatal to our wheat fields, and 


the garden. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


mistress. 


Cat parties are the latest fashion. Recently a 
young girl, the happy possessor of a fine maltese 
cat, invited a number of her friends to bring their 
pet cats to five o’clock tea, each cat to have a ribbon 
about its neck, corresponding to that worn by its 


CAT PARTIES. 


At the appointed hour the cats made 
their appearance, in charge of their 
respective owners. After the feline 


THIS CUT APPEARS ON FIRST PAGE OF HUMANE LEAFLET 
No. 6. 


THE CATTLE TRAIN. 


introductions had taken place, some 
of which were the reverse of friendly, 
games were introduced, and soft 
balls, toy mice and other objects 
dear to pussy’s heart were provided. 
These pastimes, however, I grieve 
to say, were sometimes marred by 
a vigorous slap, when two strangers 
came in collision, and once the 
belligerent pussies had to be separ- 
ated by friends. When tea was an- 
nounced, a table furnished with 
saucers of milk and small cakes, 
with cushioned stools, was dis- 
closed. The floral decorations con- 
sisted of catnip, lavender, grasses 
and bright flowers. The cats, placed 
on their respective stools, and at- 
tended by their mistresses, partook 
of the good cheer set before them. 
Their behavior was quite correct. 
With their forepaws on the table 
they lapped the milk with becoming 
propriety. When all were satisfied, 
there was a comical sight. Each 
pussy began making her toilet, and 
the face washing was decorous in 
the extreme. After leaving the 
table, a spray of catnip was given 
each kitty, and the feline happiness 
was complete. These sprigs were 
tossed in the air, caught, and lov- 
ingly caressed. As each kitty de- 
parted, it was presented with its 


ball or toy mouse as a memento ot 
the party.— New York Commercial. 
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His FRIEND JOHN. 


He was having his fortune told. 


‘I see,” said the medium, ‘* 1 see the name of 
lohn.” 
** Yes,” said the sitter. 


‘The name seems to have given youa great deal 
of trouble.” 

‘* it has.” 

* This John is an intimate friend.” 

‘That's so.” 

* And often leads you to do things vou are sorry 
for.” 

‘His influence over vou is bad. 

‘Right again,” 

‘But you will soon have a quarrel.” 

‘I'm glad of that. Mow sfell out his whole 
name.” 

The ** mejum” wrote some cabalistic words and 
handed to him. 

not read until 
solemnly. 


you are at home.” she said 
It ts your friend’s whole name.” 

When he reached home he lit the gas and read in 
picket-fence characters the name of his ** friend” — 
Demi-Fohn !” — Detrott Free Press. 


HOW A WOODCHUCK SLEEPS IN WINTER. 


A Hartford, Conn. gentleman who had a tame 
woodchuck as a pet, writes thus: 

‘* Winter coming on we placed his box in a warm 
corner and the woodchuck went into it, arranged its 
bed with care and became torpid. Some six weeks 
having passed without its appearing, or having 
received any food, I had it taken out of the box and 
brought into the parlor. 

** It was inanimate and as round as a ball, its nose 
being buried, as it were, in the lower part of its 
abdomen and covered by its tail. It was rolled over 
the carpet many times, but without effecting any 
apparent change in its lethargic condition.” 

‘Then I laid it close to the fire. In abouthalfan 
hour my pet slowly unrolled itself, raised its nose 
from the carpet, looked around for a few minutes 
and then slowly crawled away, moving about the 
room as if in search of its bed. 

**] took it up, and had it carried down stairs and 
placed again in its box, where it went to sleep, and 
slept as soundly as ever until spring made its 
appearance. 

**The season advancing and the trees showing 
their leaves, the woodchuck became as brisk and 
gentle as could be desired and was frequently 
brought into the parlor. The succeeding winter 
this animal evinced the same disposition and never 
appeared to sutfer by its long sleep.” outh’s 
Companion. 


CURIOUS COMBAT. 

At the house of a bird fancier, not long ago, 
a cat slipped into a room where some songsters 
were kept, and killed several finches and cana- 
ries. ‘There was a Mexican parrot (which is 
next to the African parrot in intelligence) in 
the room, but it was not touched by the cat at 
that time. On the following night the cat paid 
the parrot a visit. The owner of the birds 
heard a racket down stairs, and went to see the 


cause. It was pitchy dark in the room, but the 
parrot was shouting, “Pretty Poll! Pretty 
Poll!’ The man struck a light, and then saw 


the parrot, with its feathers ruffled and be- 
spattered with The cat was found 
dying in acornerof the room. ‘The parrot had 
put out both the cat’s eyes, which doubtless 
burned in the dark like coals of fire, offering 
the best sort of target for the bird’s beak. 
There was not a scratch on the parrot, which 
talked all that night and throughout the follow- 
ing day of its victory.— Godden Days. 


blood. 


Why is a cyclone like three school-girls walk- 
ing abreast? It doesn’t turn out for anything. 


| pears over the water. 


A RESCUE. 

It was a cold and dreary morning during 
the month of December. Deep snow lay on 
the roofs and houses in the town of Ratisbon, 
and an icy wind whistled through the street. 
People were clad in warm dresses, and the cab 
drivers had pulled their caps over their ears. 
A large crowd went to the Ianube, whose 
waters were frozen, and presented an uncom- 
mon attraction to lovers of skating. They did 
not care for the freezing cold and icy winds, but 
were full of their pleasure. Up and down, 
round and about, in graceful figures they could 
be seen to move; while the lookers-on were 
clapping their hands and encouraging them by 
shouts and bravo. But, hark! what is that 
deep, booming sound? As if by magic, all 
shouts and laughter have ceased, and terror 
seems to be painted on all faces. Suddenly, 
the cry of, “The ice is breaking! the ice is 
giving way !” rings through the air; and all the 
skaters rush to the shore, except one boy, a tall 
and slender youth of fifteen, Ernest S ; 
whose merry, laughing eyes seem to make fun 
of the general fright. He does not seem to 
know what fear means ; and, in graceful slides, 
he moves up and down the breaking ice, un- 
heeding the warnings that reach him from the 
shore. The spectators, with open mouths and 
cheeks blanched, hang on his movements. 
Tired out at last, Ernest too made for the 
shore, and has nearly reached the river-bank, 
when suddenly, and with a dreadful crash, the 
ice gave way before the unfortunate boy had 
time to step on land. He disappeared under 
the water, and the swift current took him. 

“Rollo here! Rollo al eau!” commands 
the deep voice of a tall Frenchman. 

A splash, and a large Newfoundland dog, 
with one bound, has cleared the space, and 
dives to save the drowning lad. Men armed 
with iron sticks break the ice to enlarge the 
hole, and so ease the dog’s landing. Five 
seconds of breathless expectation! Every eye 
is riveted on the spot; a deep silence reigns in 
the assembled crowd. Now, Rollo’s head ap- 
He works powerfully 
against the current—a difficult work, but he 
drags after him Ernest’s apparently lifeless 
form. The landing is an easy one, for the 
bank of the Danube near Ratisbon is very low, 
and many hands help the noble animal. — Fric- 
tion and various restoratives have soon brought 
back consciousness; and, with the help of 
some kind persons, the lad, after having 
thanked the stranger, walks home, wiser and 
less boastful than before.—Z xchange. 


— 


WHO? 


\ 7 HO runs about the house at night, 
Giving the rats and mice a fright? 

She has a little coat of fur; 

She makes a sleepy little purr; 

She has four downy little paws 

With sharp, but hidden little claws; 

She has two eyes, so wondrous wise, 

And winks and blinks in grave surprise: 

Her little tongue is rough and pink, 

A saucerful of milk to drink; 

Two rows of little teeth so white 

A foolish rat or mouse will bite. 

Who is this little creature, pray? 

Can any little child now say? 


— ANNA B. BapLam. 
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**POOR BOSSY!” 


During last summer it was reported that an 
immense herd of cattle had to be abandoned in 
Washington Territory because the drovers could 
not find water. The men fled for the nearest river, 
leaving the animals to die of thirst. Again we had 


to notice, a few weeks ago, the tact that the cattle- - 


raisers of Texas and New Mexico had suffered 
enormous losses by the drought. Seventy-five thou- 
sand animals are said to have died of starvation in 
one section alone. Now comes the news of ‘another 
terrible calamity. This time the poor creatures 
are being frozen, as well as starved, on the open 
plains, without any possibility of escape. A dis- 
patch trom Montana says: 

In round numbers, there were. on January 1, 
200,000 head of cattle and 25,000 sheep on the 
ranges north and south of the Yellowstone River, 
within a radius of 100 miles of this point. For 
the past six weeks storms have been of unpre- 
cedented frequency, and the temperature has aver- 
aged the lowest for fifteen years. The losses have 
been enormous. A Tongue-River stockman says: 
“At Lignite, where my herd is, I saw a piteous 
sight. As far as J could see up and down the 
river, cattle were standing knee-deep in the snow, 
unable to obtain a blade of grass, and gnawing the 
wood of the willows as a last resort. In a space 
fifty yards square I counted twenty-five dead cattle, 
and a cowboy told me there were fully 1,000 dead 
between Lignite and Moon Creek, a few miles 


above. The living cattle are almost unable to 
move. Their legs are bleeding from being cut at 


every step by the crusted snow. They occasionally 
go upon the ice in search of water, and, finding an 
air-hole, tumble into the river. They could not 
be driven away as they were mad with thirst.” 

These occurences show conclusively that the 
whole ranching system should be revised or abol- 
ished. It is not right that any man should own 
more animals than he can properly care for. A 
man would not be allowed to breed animals in any 
Eastern State under such conditions that thou- 
sands must die of hunger, thirst, and cold. Cows 
on the ranches are entitled to equal consideration. 
— New York Witness, Feb. 24, 1887. 

ETIQUETTE. 

In Sweden if you address the poorest person 
in the street you must lift your hat. A gentle- 
man passing a lady on the stairs of a hotel 
must do the same. ‘To enter a shop or bank 
with one’s hat on is a terrible breach of good 
manners. When a train leaves a platform, or a 
steamboat a pier, all the lookers-on lift their 
hats to the departing passengers and bow to 
them, a compliment-returned by the travelers. 


<_ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


We take the following from special despatch 
to the Chicago Tribune: 

PapucaH, Ky., January 17 — [Special]. —A 
most remarkable case of a beast’s faithfulness 
to man has just been made known. About a 
week or ten days ago, Ike Enders, an aged 
negro, died. It is generally believed that 
“Uncle Ike,” as he was commonly known, was 
the oldest inhabitant of the county, having, it 
is supposed, attained the age of 102 years. 
The old man had out-lived all his relatives, 
and the most sincere mourner in the funeral 
cortége to follow his remains to their last rest- 
ing place was his faithful dog, which was him- 
self grizzled and old. When the earth was 
closed over the remains of old Uncle Ike, the 
faithful animal refused to leave the resting- 
place of its dead master. He refused food 
from all others and remained at the grave until 
he died of hunger and exposure. His body 
now lies on the grave of his departed master, 
a touching evidence of a love and devotion 
that death alone could end. 


te 
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FEEDING THE PIGEONS IN VENICE. 
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WONDERFUL 
FLIGHT. 


A wonderful 
instance of that 
power which in 
man comes to the 
surface and asserts 
itself during the 
somnam bulistic 
state, and which 
in the domain of 
instinct always ap- 
pears to be active, 
is related by Mr. 
William H. Daly, 
superintendent of 
the carriers’4 de- 
livery in the Dal- 
las_ post - office. 
Mr. Daly is a 
naturalist of no 
mean order, as his 
extensive collec- 
tion from animat- 
ed nature abund- 
antly testifies. To 
add to that col- 
lection, he secured 
from New Jersey, 
about six months 
ago, a pair of car- 
rier-pigeons of the 
French breed — 
such as_ carried 
military orders 
from Paris when 
that city was in the 
tight embrace of 
that great military 
anaconda, the 
German army. 
Mr. Daly, in order 


' to make sure of 


a supply of car- 
rier-pigeons, kept 
the New Jersey 
parent stock hous- 
ed until they bred 
and their offspring 
were ready to fly. 
He then let out the 
birds for an airing 
and went to his 
daily duties. On 
his return in the 


| evening the young 


birds were in the 
lot, but their par- 
ents were missing, 
and he, as the most 
plausible theory by 
which to account 
for their absence, 
came to the con- 
clusion that they 
had been stolen. 
Yesterday he re- 
ceived a_ letter 
from the breeder 
of the birds in New 
Jersey, informing 
him that one of 


| them had arrived 


home that morn- 
ing,and asking him 


| when and under 


es 
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what circumstances it got away. 
of the missing bird is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. It may have been winged 
with a shot-gun in Mississippi. But the ques- 
tion that must address itself to the inquiring 
mind is, How did this carrier pigeon, which 
was brought to Texas in an express-car, without 
so much as a glimpse of the passing scenery, 
know the direction in which its former home 
lay from Dallas? To say that it found it by 
chance would be begging the question. The 
most plausible theory is that the bird, like human 
beings under circumstances already referred 
to, possessed an inner consciousness inde- 
pendent of its animal senses, which in the long- 
ing for home sprang into play of its volition like 
a fountain. ‘Truly, there are more things in 
heaven and earth than human philosophy has 
ever dreamed of.—Dad/as (Texas) News. 
IMPORTANT TO FATHERS WHO SMOKE. 
May I give you my recent experience of 
tobacco smoke? It may be a warning to 
others. I have one child, a little girl. not yet 
two years old, a fair-haired, blue-eyed pet, who 
was as healthy as the birds when she was born. 
For more than a year past—ever since she was 
old enough to be less in the nursery and more 
with her father and me—she has ailed myste- 
riously. I could not say she was ill, yet she was 
hardly ever well. Iwas kept in a _ perpetual 
state of anxiety about her. The symptoms were 
absence of appetite, complaints of sickness, 
stomach and digestion altogether out of 
order. Last August I took her to a country 
town, where we stayed two months. After the 
first week she flourished like a young bay-tree, 
ate and drank and laughed and played and 
slept, and kept me forever busy enlarging her 
garments. I brought her home rosy and 
robust. In one week all the old symptoms 
reappeared, loss of appetite, dark lines under 
the eyes, listless ways, restless nights. Some 
one suggested that the neighborhood did not 
suit her, and I was cogitating how to take her 
away again, when she caught a severe cold, and 
was confined entirely to one room for three 


‘The fate 


weeks. She recovered her general health com- 
pletely. Appetite, spirits, sleep, all returned. 


It could not be the neighborhood. After her 
cold she joined us downstairs again as_ usual, 
two or three times a day. In less than a week 
sickness etc. returned. I was in despair. For 
nearly three months I racked my brains about 
drains, wall-papers, milk, water, saucepans, 
any and everything in vain—the child slowly 
wasted. ‘The weather was too severe to take her 
away. In an agony of mind I noticed one day 
that so far from outgrowing her clothes as I 
had expected, they were too large for her. The 
little thing was not eating enough to keep up 
her strength, and we could not coax her to eat. 
Yet she was not really ill, she ran about and 
played in a quiet way, and looked fairly well to 
those who had not seen her more robust. 
Suddenly my husband was summoned into the 
country. <A week after he went, the child 
began to eat with eager relish. In a fortnight 
she was her own happy self, full of riotous 
childish spirits. ‘‘ Her father has never seen 
her like this,” I remarked one evening, when 
she was particularly merry and mad, and then 
the truth flashed upon me. It was his tobacco 
that upset her. He has been away now for a 
month, and the child’s limbs daily get firmer 
and rounder, and she is the merriest, healthiest 


little mortal possible. He always smoked 
after breakfast and after lunch, with her in the 
room, neither of us dreaming it was injurious 
to her. But for his providential absence this 
time, I doubt whether it would ever have oc- 
curred to me, and we might have lost our 


darling —for she was wasting sadly. It was 
acting like a slow poison upon her. This is a 


true, unvarnished statement, which my nurse 
can corroborate. When shall we have a Par- 
liament that will dare to tax our slow poisons 
to the utmost? I enclose my card and remain 
your obedient servant. 

E.H., in Pall Mall Gaszeete. 


BURIAL ALIVE. 


Readers of this paper will remember what its 
Editor said irf last November number, in regard to 
his own father barely escaping being buried alive, 
the physician having declared him dead, and pre- 
parations having been made for burial. In view of 
the importance of this matter, we give the following 
from Science. and shall publish, hereafter, such 
other precautidns as may come to us on apparently 
good authority: 

‘¢One of the best means of determining the death 
of an individual, is cauterization by Vienna paste. 
If the eschar forms slowly and is of a yellow color 
or transparent, death may be positively declared, 
while if it is red, brown or black, life still exists.” 
—Science. 

[For “ Our Dumb Animals.” 
AN INCIDENT OF THE ITALIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

In Ceriana, one of the towns destroyed by 
the late earthquake in Northern Italy, there 
lived a poor milkman who had for an assistant 
a large dog that drew his little milk-cart for 
him. As he was accustomed to commence 
work at 4 o’clock in the morning — before the 
shock occurred —- everybody thought he was 
safe and no attention was given to his humble 
house on the outskirts of the town. — But it hap- 
pened that on the previous evening he had 
been indulging in Carnival festivities, had 
overslept himself that morning, and the earth- 
quake buried him in the ruins of his house, 
where he would have perished had it not been 
for his dog. 

The intelligent animal knew in what part of 
the ruins his master was buried, worked fiercely 
until he got at him, and succeeded in uncover- 
ing his head, finding him alive, but sorely hurt 
and bleeding. 

The dog endeavored in vain to remove the 
heavy fragments that held his master down, 
then he paused and seemed to consider for a 
moment what was best to be done. Having 
formed his plan, he licked his master’s face, as 
if to tell him to be of good cheer, and ran off 
barking for help. He seized the first man he 
met by his clothes, pulling him in the direction 
of his master’s house, but the man was fright- 
ened, thought the dog was mad, and he broke 
away. ‘The next one had more sense, under- 
stood what was wanted, and followed the dog 
to the ruins. More help was brought, the man 
was saved and carried to the temporary hospital 
erected under tents in the open field, where, as 
his case had attracted so much attention, he 
received a visit from the cabinet minister, 
Genala, then making a tour through the afflicted 
district, who found the milkman and his dog 
both stretched on the same bed and doing 
well. E. ‘TASKER, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE PHCEBE’S COMPLAINT. 


(ier morning from a leafless tree 
I heard a bird call loud and free — 
Phoebe! Phoebe!” 


Sweet and surprising minstrelsy. 


The ground was white with ice and snow, 

Dark clouds were scurrying to and fro: 
**Phacbe! Phasbe! Phaebe!” 

How could the sweetheart carol so? 

‘‘A harbinger of early spring,” 

Some said, who paused to hear him sing 
‘“*Phaebe! Phaebe! Phaebe!” 

And all were filled with wondering. 


Then I, a list’ner in the throng, 
Heard this within the tender song: 
**Phabe! Phoebe! Phebe! 


Oh cruel, cruel, cruel wrong! 


“Ah me! that torn and bleeding breast! 
The young ones wailing without rest! 
Phaebe! Phabe! Phabe! 
Ah me! the cold and empty nest! 


‘I see a fair and gentle face 
By velvet shaded, silk and lace, 
Phaebe! Phabe! Phebe! 
And thou art there in death’s embrace ! 
‘ Her vanity the arrow sped, 
Her pride thy gentle life-blood shed, 
Phoebe! Pha:be! Phoebe! 


Oh what a crown for woman’s head! 


‘Tcry in vain from wood and mead, 
’Gainst wrong outweighing selfish gr 
ains g elghing selfish greed, 
Phaebe! Phoebe! Phabe! 


Such woes as ours she will not heed.” 


I bowed my head in silent shame 
Of this attaint on woman’s name. 
Phoebe! Phaebe! Phaebe! 


To all the world our guilt proclaim. 


SarAu E. Burton. 
Toronto, Ont., Feb. 23d, 1887. 


PIGEONS IN RUSSIA. 


One is struck by the multitude of pigeons in 
and about Moscow. They are held in great 
reverence by the common people, avd no Rus- 
stan will harm them. Indeed, they are as 
sacred here as monkeys in Benares or doves in 
Venice, being considered emblems of the Holy 
Ghost, and under protection of the Church. 
They wheel about in large blue flocks through 
the air, so dense as to cast shadows, like swift- 
moving clouds between the sun and the earth, 
alighting fearlessly where they choose, to share 
the beggar’s crumbs or the bounty of the afflu- 
ent. It is a notable fact that this domestic bird 
was also considered sacred by the old Scandi- 
navians, who believed that for a certain period 
after death the soul of the deceased under 
such form was accustomed to come to eat and 
drink with as well as to watch the behavior of 
the mourners.—“ Due North,” by M. M. 
3ALLOU. 


Lady (in coal-office): ‘‘Is the proprietor 
in?” Boy: “Nomum.” Lady: ‘Well, do 
you keep both anthracite and _ bituminous 
coal?” Boy: “No, mum. We keeps nothin’ 


| but hard and soft coal.” 
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HOUSES FOR RENT. 


OR rent: a lovely dwelling, 
Size six inches by ten; 
One, I feel sure, would suit 
Mr, and Mrs. Wren. 


Situation, one of the finest 
That can be found ; 

On top of a slender lattice 
Full six feet from the ground. 


Near this is another mansion, 
To be let out in flats; 

And it, too, has the recommendation 
That it is out of the reach of cats. 


Possession given in April; 
The rents, for all summer long, 
Are a very trifling consideration — 
In fact, they are merely a song. 


These bargains in country homes 
Are to the best markets near; 

And the price of seasonable dainties 
Is very far from dear. 


A strawberry or two blackberries, 
For eating four fat bugs, 

And cherries without number, 
For keeping off the slugs. 


Other things are in proportion, 
And everything in reason, 
From tender lettuce to peaches, 
Will appear in their season. 


From five in the morning till evening 
These houses are open to view; 
And I wish I had a dozen to rent, 


Instead of only two. 
L. A. FRANCE. 

AN idle brain is the devil’s work-shop. 

Publications Received from Kindred Societies. 

Animal World, London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Humane Journal, Chicago, III. 

Our Animal Friends, New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist, London, England. 

Animal's Friend, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Animal's Friend, Vienna, Austria. 

German P. A. Journal *‘ Ibis,” Berlin, Prussia. 

Zoophilist, Naples, Italy. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
the Women’s Branch of Pennsylvania Society 
P. C. A., for 1886. 

St. Louis, Mo. Annual Report of Humane Society 
of Missouri, for 1886. 

Montreal, Canada. Annual Report of the Cana- 
dian S. P. C. A., for 1886. 

The Hague. Report of the Netherlands S. P. A., 
for 1885. 
Munich, Bavaria. 

the Munich S. P. A., for 1885-6. 
Cases Reported at Office in Saints 

For beating, 18; over-working and over-loading, 12; driving 
when lame or galled, 45; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 19; 
abandoning, 2; torturing, $; driving when diseased, 4; cruelty 
transporting, 1; general cruelty, 43. 

Total, 152. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 
46; warnings issued, 38; not found, 12; not substantiated, 433 
anonymous, 5; prosecuted, 8; convicted, 6. 

Animals taken from work, 20; horses and other animals 


killed, 4S. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of 


Fourteenth Annual Report of 


THE ANGEL OF THE CRIMEA. 
Sixty years ago, in the city of Florence, Italy, a 


little girl was born, daughter of William Nightin- 
gale, a rich land owner. The little girl was named 
Florence, for the city of her birth. Most of her 
time she spent at her father’s home in England, 
where he instructed her carefully in her studies. 

She grew up a well-educated girl, pretty, and 
rich; but she did not care for a fashionable life. 
She did not try to be a painter, or a poetess, or a 
singer. All her thought seemed to be how she 
might please and help those about her who needed 
help or comfort. 

She was fond of all the animals. and so gentle 
that they seemed to be equally fond of her. One 
day she found in the cottage of an old shepherd a 
favorite sheepdog called Cap, whose leg had been 
so badly hurt by a stone that his master thought it 
was broken and he would have to hang the poor 
creature to put him out of pain. 

But Florence went to see the dog and found that 
the leg was not broken, only very much bruised and 
swollen. She found an old flannel petticoat and 
tore it into strips: then wrung them out in hot 
water and laid them tenderly on poor Cap’s swollen 
leg. In a few days he was well again and able to 
tend his sheep. 

Sometimes Florence’s family passed a season in 
London; and here. instead of giving all her time 
to concerts or parties. she would visit hospitals and 
benevolent institutions. When the family travelled 
in Egypt. she came across several sick Arabs and 
took care of them until they were well. No doubt 
these poor Arabs thought the English girl was a 
saint sent down from Heaven. 

By-and-by, she began to realize the need of study- 
ing the business of taking care of the sick; just as 
one would study medicine, or law. or any other 
profession; and as her family travelled in Italy, 
and France, and Germany, she visited the different 
asylums and hospitals, carefully noting the treat- 
ment given in each. 

Then she spent several months in a great hos- 


pital on the Rhine, and took a thorough course of 


instruction, so that when she came back to her 
home in England she knew more about taking < care 
of sick people than most of the doctors. 

In London there was a hospital for aan gov- 
ernesses; but nobody seemed very much inter- 
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ested in these poor over-worked teachers, and 
the hospital was about to fail for lack of means. 
But Florence Nightingale took hold of the 
enterprise and gave her time and money to it 
for several years, until by her efforts it was at 
last made prosperous. 

Then came that war against Russia which 
took place on the peninsula of Crimea. 

England sent out ship loads of men to the 
Black Sea to fight with Russia; but in the 
hurry to get away, very little thought was 
taken to provide proper food or clothing, and 
in the desolate country to which they went both 
men and animals suffered. 

After the first winter, cholera broke out, and 
in one camp it was so terrible that twenty men 
died in twenty-four hours. During the stormy 
weather matters were worse and worse; water 
sometimes a foot deep in the tents; the trenches 
turned into dykes; and the men obliged to wade 
in them twelve hours at a time, without warm.or 
water-proof clothing — and dying by hundreds 
without help or care. save from the:r comrades 
in misery; the sick tended by the sick; the dying 
by the dying. During one fearful winter. with 
snow three feet thick, many were frozen in 
their tents; and out of forty-five thousand, more 
than eighteen thousand were reported in the 
hospitals — more of the sick than the wounded. 

The English nation was aroused at this state 
of things. Money was ready, but money was 
not everything. The Secretary of War knew 
that a woman’s hand and a woman’s brain was 


needed at the Crimea: but would a rich, refined 
lady — herself in frail health — leave her home 
and go thousands of miles to live in fever 


hospitals where there were only men, and care 
for the sick and dying? 

At last the Secretary of War wrote to Flor- 
ence Nightingale: ‘There is only one person 

in England capable of organizing and directing 
such a plan * * * * JT have this simple 
question to ask: Could you go out yourself 
and take charge ot everything? You will have 
absolute authority over all the nurses; unlimited 
power to draw on the government; and | think 
I may assure you of the co-operation of the medi- 
cal staff. Your personal qualities. your knowledge, 
and your authority in administrative affairs, all fit 
you for this position.” 
This was true. It was a great work to be 
formed, it needed a great woman, and one who was 
qualified inevery direction. In fact it needed Flor- 
ence Nightingale and she went. 


per- 


When she began her hospital work, at the first 
step she took, she was stopped by a network of 
‘*red tape.” She cut the ‘‘ tape ” at onceand walked 
where she would. 

A few weeks before she arrived. a surgeon of a 
transport-ship had asked for the loan of three 
stoves to save the sick soldiers from dying of the 
cold. The store-keeper refused to let one go, unless 
he received a requisition from head-quarters. As it 
required several days to get that document, the 
surgeon saw that scores of men were doomed. 

The second day after Miss Nightingale’s arrival, 
six hundred wounded were brought to the Scutari 
hospital. On the first day she had been delayed by 
‘*red tape.” Taking a few Turks with her, she 
went to a store-house. The guardian would not 
unlock it. 

‘ Break open the door,” said the gentlewoman to 
the Turks. When they obeyed she selected the 
supplies she needed and ordered the Turks to carry 
them to the hospital. 

A washing-contractor returned the hospital linen 
ina foul state. Miss Nightingale annulled the con- 
tract by establishing a washing-house of her own, 
and refusing to send one article to the contractor. 

The medical authorities turned a cold shoulder 
upon the gentlewoman, but the troops idolized her. 

“She couldn’t speak to all the sick men, you 
know,” said a soldier in the hospital; ‘‘ we lay 
there by hundreds. But we could kiss her shadow 
as tt fell on our pillows.” 

‘* Before she came into the hospital,” said an- 
other, *‘ there was such cussin’ and swearin’; and 
after that it was as quiet as a church.” 

Fora year anda half, till the close of the war, 
she did a wonderful work, reducing the death-rate 
in the Barrack Hospital from sixty per cent. toa 
little above one percent. Said the Zmes corres- 
pondent: 
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** She is a ministering angel. without any exag- 
geration, in these hospitals, and as her slender 
form glides quietly along each corridor, every poor 
fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the sight of 


her.”” No wonder she was called the ‘*Angel of the 
Crimea.” Once she was prostrated with fever, but 


recovered after a few weeks. 

Finally the war came to an end. London was 
preparing to give Miss Nightingale a royal wel- 
come, when, lo! she took passage on a French 
steamer, and reached Lea Hurst, unbeknown to 
anyone. There was a murmur of disappointment 
at first. but the people could only honor all the 
more the woman who wished no blare of trumpets 
for her humane acts. 

Queen Victoria sent for her to visit her at Bal- 
moral, and presented her with a valuable jewel. 
The Sultan sent hera magnificent bracelet. and the 


government, $250.000. to found the school tor 
nurses at St. Thomas’ Hospital. Since the war, 


Miss Nightingale has never been in strong health. 
but she has written several valuable books. For 
the above fine portrait we are indebted to T. Y. 
Crowell X& Co. of New York City. The above 
sketch we have prepared from Treasure Trove, 
and the Jouth’s Companion. 


— 

“Tr you love, love more. If you hate, hate 
less. Life is too short to spend in hating any 
one. 


” 


“THEY are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts.” 


Receipts at the Society’s Offices in February. 


FINEs. 

From Fustices’ Courts.— Dedham, $5; W. Stockbridge, $5. 
olice Court.— Chelsea (2 cases 
District Courts.— Hingham, $5; Northampton (paid at H. 

of C.), $5. 

Municipal Court.— Boston, $10. 

Witness’ Fees, $13.30. 

Total, $58.30. 
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